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retirement to Cumce : I know that your absence is best, though it be not best for me.
' Quatnvis digressu veteris confitsus amid, Lavdo tamen •oacuis quod sedem figere  Cumis Destinct, atque union cvuem donare Sibylla?.'
(Langton is a good Cmrue, but who must be Sibylla ? Mrs. Langton is as wise as Sibyl, and as good; and will live, if my wishes can prolong life, till she shall in time be as old. But she differs in this, that she has not scattered her precepts in the wind, at least not those which she bestowed upon you.
' The two Wartons just looked into the town, and were taken to see Cleone, where, David2 says, they were starved for want of company to keep them warm. David and Doddy3 have had a new quarrel, and, I
1 Juvenal, Sat. iii. I. 1 Though grief and fondness in my
breast rebel, When   injured   Thales   bids   the
town farewell, Yet still my calmer thoughts his
choice commend, I praise the hermit, but regret the
friend ; Resolved at length from vice and
London far To breathe in distant fields a purer
air, And fixed  on Cambria's  solitary
shore
Give to St. David one true Briton more.1
Johnson's London, I. I. Q Mr. Garrick. BOSWELL. 3 Mr. Dodsley, the Authotir of Cleone. BOSWELL. Garrick, according to Davics, had rejected Dodsley's Cleone, 'and had termed it a cruel, bloody, and unnatural play.' Davics's Garrick, i. 223. Johnson himself said of it:—' I am afraid there is more blood than brains.' Post, ' 1780, in Mr. Langton's Collection. The night it was brought out at Covent Garden, Garrick appeared for the first time as Marplot in the Busy Body at Dniry Lane. The next morning he wrote to congratulate Dodsley on his success, and
asked him at the same time to let him know how he could support his interest without absolutely giving up his own. To this Dodsley returned a cold reply. Garrick wrote back as follows :—
' Master Robert Dodsley,
When I first read your peevish answer to my well-meant proposal to you, I was much disturbed at it—but when I considered, that some minds cannot bear the smallest portion of success, I most sincerely pitied you ; and when I found in the same letter, that you were graciously pleased to dismiss- me from your acquaintance, I could not but confess so apparent an obligation, and am with due acknowledgements,
Master Robert Dodsley, Your most obliged
David Garrick.'
Garrick Carres., i. 80 (where the letters that passed are wrongly dated 1757). Mrs. Bellamy in her Life (iii. 109) says that on the evening of the performance she was provoked by something that Dodsley said, 'which,' she continues, 'made me answer that good man with a petulance which afterwards gave me uneasiness. I told him that I had a reputation to lose as an actress ; but, as for his piece, Mr. Garrick had anticipated
think,
Dilly's (post, April 5, 1775) he ' ven-
